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The death of Dr. Hort, the colaborer of Canon Westcott in the prepa- 
ration of the text of Westcott and Hort's edition of the Greek Testament, 
removes a careful and laborious New Testament scholar. Unlike his 
colaborer, Dr. Hort never published much, and the work already mentioned 
is his magnum opus. But this is enough to rest a reputation upon. 

Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie is appointed to the chair of Egyptology 
in the University College, Oxford. This chair was founded by the will of 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards. With the prestige of its founder and the marked 
ability and wide experience of the man chosen to fill it, this chair should 
and doubtless will become one of the most useful to Biblical learning, in the 
University of Oxford. 

The interest in Palestine, which the work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund has so largely increased in England, is to take shape in a Christian 
reunion to be held in Jerusalem in the coming fall. The Rev. Henry S. 
Lunn, M.D., a Wesleyan minister of London, and editor of the Review of the 
Churches, with the assistance of the son of the Bishop of Worcester, is mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements. Archdeacon Farrar and a number of 
Bishops will take part in it. Archdeacon Farrar will deliver six lectures in 
Jerusalem. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner contributes to Harper's Monthly a 
sketchy article on "The Holy Places of Islam" (Nov. 1892, pp. 813-826). 
The photographs from which were made the illustrations, accompanying the 
article, were taken by a Muslim officer of high rank, who conducted the 
Cairo pilgrimage of 1880. They are the first ever taken and afford the 
western infidel world the first real idea of the looks of these holy places. 
The text of the article, while communicating nothing new and written solely 
to accompany and explain the illustrations, is interesting and gathers up 
much useful material in small space. 

It may seem late to call attention to an address delivered at the opening 
of a Theological Seminary in October, 1892, but the address of Prof. John 
Phelps Taylor, of Andover Theological Seminary, on The Place of the English 
Bible in Modern Theological Education, is one of so much importance 
that we are glad to mention it. The address is published in full in the 
Andover Review of December, 1 892. If for nothing else, it would be of great 
interest on account of its discussion of recent Biblical literature. Nor does 
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the English Bible crowd out the Bible in its original dress. On the contrary, 
he says that the first method of securing to the English Bible its proper 
supremacy, is to make the most of it in its original languages. Never before 
were there such facilities for the study of the Bible, never before did the 
churches and the unchurched alike call so loudly for the Bible, and never 
before did the use of the Bible demand such high attainments on the part of 
those who would expound it. 

A recent article in the New York Independent of January 12, shows that 
Hebrew is not by any means a dead language. This article describes the 
literary work which is being done in the language. It began fifty or sixty 
years ago with a coterie of Jewish scholars in Vilna, Russia, who began to 
abandon the mediaeval and Talmudic phraseology, and write Hebrew with 
grammatic purity. They aimed to make the language a medium of modern 
culture. They were called the Maskilim — "Wiseacres" — by their critics. 
Their worked roused no little opposition but it was pursued with vigor and 
the confidence born of a firm belief that they were right. They sought pupils 
and tried to popularize their ideas. Ginsburg and Lebenson are the best 
known names among them, but others have labored with equal vigor. The 
result is a large and increasing body of literature, both in translations and 
original work. The former include works of Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, Agassiz, Darwin, Huxley, Spencer. 
The latter include novels, romances, poems and satires. The principal 
centres of Hebrew publication are Vilna, Warsaw and Odessa in Russia ; 
Vienna and Brody in Austria ; Berlin and Posen in Germany, and Jerusalem. 
The object of this school of literature is to lift their Jewish brethren by means 
of a sympathetic appreciation of their ideas and beliefs. Certainly few litera- 
tures appeal to a more widely scattered audience and no modern literary 
efforts are more interesting to the Biblical scholar. 

The Rev. George Adam Smith has recently been inaugurated as Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College at 
Glasgow. Prof. Smith is known as the author of some of the best volumes in 
the Expositor's Bible. The subject of his inaugural address was "The 
message of the Old Testament to the men of to-day." 

It is impossible to summarize with satisfaction an address that covered so 
wide a field and touched so many points. Of necessity he spoke of the rela- 
tions of modern Old Testament criticism to the homiletical use of the book. 
Two facts would tend to allay the uneasiness that had arisen in the minds of 
many on this subject. The criticism of to-day is not the criticism which cuts 
into the sinews of the preacher. Nearly every leader of Old Testament 
criticism in England and Scotland to-day is a believer in evangelical Christianity. 
This is true, notwithstanding the fact that some of these are as advanced as 
any on the continent. The second fact is that only a comparatively small por- 
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tion of the narrative parts of the old Testament are, after all, touched by the 
question of criticism. Even these are in large measure those parts which 
have always given trouble and embarrassment to conscientious preachers. 
But much of the history, all the wisdom, all the Psalms, remained, only 
quickened and freshened by the new light which modern criticism pours over 
their pages. 

The thing for which young preachers are perhaps least prepared is the 
intellectual strain to which the duties of the pulpit subject them. Here lies 
a great value of the Old Testament. What preaching could be monotonous 
which drew from the study of this long line of history, of these many living 
characters, which had become infected by so many different styles of 
thought and kinds of temperament as the Old Testament presents? Here is 
the temper for the preacher. The aim of the prophets' preaching was to win 
men. The modern preacher needs to be infected with their downright real- 
ism and earnestness, as he only can be who knows them in the original dress 
of their thoughts. The characters of the Old Testament furnish, to one who 
understands them historically, a rich field for the use of the preacher. Not, 
indeed, by dragging them at the chariot wheels of some New Testament doc- 
trine, but by making them live again, as the thorough Biblical student could 
make them live. 

Lastly, the Old Testament is the great text for preaching upon public 
life. The Christian pulpit has as yet scarcely touched that period of the 
Hebrew history in which the individual consciousness was waking first into 
life. It took a different course in the Hebrew nation from what it did in any 
other nation. Its solution here is not in any doctrine of the rights of men, 
but in oneness with the people and in sympathy with their sufferings. This 
is the way it develops in Jeremiah and the Psalter. This question of indi- 
vidualism is the question of to-day. The Old Testament gives the preacher 
an answer to it. 

Criticism shows that the great difference between the Hebrew and 
other Semitic religions lies in the conception of God. It is this that makes 
Hebrew prophecy explicable by no natural laws. This is the center of Old 
Testament theology. This conception of God sums up the value of the book 
to the modern preacher. I. F. W. 

For the interests of higher Biblical study and investigation in England, 
nothing could be more important than the attitude, especially the official 
attitude, of the Church of England. Some index of the general interest in 
higher criticism is afforded by the large amount of discussion provoked by 
Canon Driver's recent Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, and 
the favor with which it has been received in certain quarters. Again, it is 
interesting to note that in the recent annual Church Congress at Folkestone, 
one of the topics for discussion was " The Relation between the Authority of 
the Bible and the Authority of the Church." Another was " The Permanent 
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Value of the Old Testament," considered in its educational, evidential, moral 
and devotional aspects. 

Significant are the following remarks of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
his opening address as President of the Congress. Speaking of the yearning 
of the Church for the day of deeper spirituality, he says : " Criticism, historical 
and documentary, has found material, elicited results unexpected where that 
yearning for ' something deeper ' began. Inspired documents, far from being 
withheld from its range, are precisely those in which it is the most vital to 
know the truth. . . . The universality of criticism is the seal of its own trust- 
worthiness, for it is bound to criticize criticism. No criticism can ever be 
exempt from re-examination. And what is its fruit ? Does it really withdraw 
us from the faith ? The most acute and accurate critics in our libraries are 
among our devoutest believers. Does it disparage the religious basis of social 
duty? Among them are those who have best solved new social difficulties by 
the resort to Christian grace. Certainly, if secular thought and knowledge 
have grown by the science and criticism of half a century, the discussions here 
will show that the Church is no less thankful for the wider, calmer, more 
human, and more Divine view vouchsafed her of the manner of God's Word 
and work." 

Professor Ince, of Oxford, speaking of the educational value of the Old 
Testament, pointed out the lessons taught by the various periods of Israelitish 
history, how the whole was "a perpetual reminder of national as well as 
individual responsibility to God." But no one was in a position to estimate the 
permanent value of the Old Testament as an instrument of education who did 
not approach the study of it in a religious spirit. Professor Kirkpatrick 
dealt with its evidential value, dwelt on the argument from the Old Testament 
history as a whole, showing the support gained by Christianity from this long 
record of a controlling Providence working toward the great central fact of 
the world's history. It was a complex argument, indeed, but the more 
forcible to our age with its new understanding for history. " The fulfillment 
of a particular prediction was a sign, attracting attention, inviting to further 
examination. It might serve to attest the inspiration of the prophet, to show 
that he was taught by an Omniscient Being, but in itself it might reveal but 
little of the character of that Being, whereas a varied system of preparation 
disclosed something of the plan, the method, the resourcefulness of God, 
working out his purpose through long ages, by manifold methods, in spite of 
the willfulness and obstinacy of man." 

The leading paper on the Old Testament, in its moral and devotional 
character, was by Professor Driver. Its insistence, with clearness and 
emphasis, on the primary moral duties ; its great ideals of human life and 
society, particularly those pictures of renovated human nature such as the 
prophets drew ; its true spiritual element, were all of great moral value, he 
said. And in a devotional aspect nothing could be more helpful than the 
religious affection of the Psalms, or the conceptions of the Deity. L. B., Jr. 



